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EDITORIAL 


A considerable part of this issue of Faith and Unity is taken 
up with the Annual Conference of the C.D.C.P., and so with the 
Church of South India, since that was, the subject of the Confer- 
ence. Weare very glad to be able also to print Fr. Michael Bruce’ s 
comments on the three Reports which began with * Catholicity ” 
hoping that what Fr. Bruce has written will induce our readers 
to read, or reread, those three Reports: and will bear in mind, as 
they do so, the problems which the creation and development of 
the Church of South India raises. — 

“ Catholicity ” propounds the question, What is the character 
of that primitive wholeness, into which we desire that we and all — 
other Christians should enter? Since it is clearly not the same as 
the Church of England as she now is: and here is something that 
Free Churchmen and Anglo-Catholics have in common: a dis- 
satisfaction with the Church of England as she now is: and the 
recognition of this common pre might be the starting-point 
of an approach to mutual understanding, although the dissatis- 
faction is founded upon somewhat different grounds and expresses 
itself in directly opposite action. The former point needs no 
labouring: alike in Faith, in Church Order, and even in Morals 
the criticisms that Free Churchmen make of the Established 

‘church are not identical with those that Anglo-Catholics make, 
though they may overlap. But the reactions to this dissatisfaction | 
appear directly opposed. 

Anglo-Catholics find in Holy Scripture the ideal of the Unity of 
the visible Church; and they also find this principle, very clearly 
exemplified in the Old Testament, and implied in the New, that 
when the Church is unfaithful, it is upon the faithful remnant 
within the Church, and not upon those who separate from her, 
that the Blessing of God will ultimately be found to rest. And 

=... therefore, although many individuals have in the last hundred and 
twenty years lost hope, and made their submission to the Papacy, 
the Catholic Movement has obstinately remained within the 
Church of England. 

We believe that Free Churchmen would admit a difference of 
principle in this matter, though it is possible that the difference 
is less radical than we have been accustomed to think. To Robert 
Browne, the pioneer of Congregationalism, the Church of England 
was Anti- Christ, and the godly few must separate themselves from | 
it immediately, “ without tarrying for any’’: and no doubt he 
was thoroughly sincere at the time, though the last forty-two 
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years of his life were spent as a Priest of the Established Church: 
such men believed that the Church of England was not the Church 
of Christ at all, and so the teaching of Scripture about the Church 
had no relevance. But we cannot exclude the possibility of the 
Church of England being committed officially to some position, 
either in Faith or Order or Morals, such that Anglo-Catholics 
could no longer regard her as the Catholic Church * the land. 
Such a conviction will never be readily reached: it could only 
come through agonizing inner struggles, in the midst of cruel 
perplexity and divided counsels; but it is worth remembering 
that we have this in common with the Free Churchmen, that 
circumstances could arise which would drive us to such a course: 
we trust and pray most devoutly that they never will. We do not 
think that we are traducing the Free Churchmen if we say, that 
their forebears did not/experience the same measure of reluctance 


in their several secessions. 


“ Catholicity ’’ speaks, as we have said, of the “ Primitive 
Wholeness "’ into which we should all wish to return: and the 
claim of the advocates of the Church of South India is that 
it is to be found in great measure embodied in that Church. Those 
for whom the €.D.C.P. speaks cannot accept that elaim; but 
emphatically it must be the wish and the prayer of all of us that 
the development of the Church of South India may be towards 
such an ideal. -‘We must be especially watchful over ourselves, 
lest the attitude that we were forced to take up towards the 
South India Scheme, when it was still only a scheme, should have 
so affected our minds that we should feel any kind of satisfaction 
if we hear of the Church of South India getting into difficulties, 
or any kind of chagrin if we hear of its successes. This has a wider 
application: we might ask ourselves what is our reaction when 
we see in some village a former Dissenting Chapel now used as a 
garage or a cinema—remembering that it is most unlikely that _ 
the people who used to worship there are now going to the Church. 
Religious controversy, even though undertaken as a duty and in 
complete sincerity, inv olves a terrible danger, even that we should 

‘ rejoice in iniquity’. We must bear this in mind, when we read 
of any dissatisfaction that there may be in districts of the Church 
of South India formerly Congregationalist. 

In the past, there has been only too much cause, in England, 
to regard the other Christian bodies as rivals: this has never been 
the case in the Mission Field. Where there are vast areas un- 
touched, it has seemed absurd and ruinous that different Missions 
should work in the same area: and so by.a mutual agreement, 
called ** Comity "’, the districts have been divided between them. 
Unfortunately, one of the claims made by the advocates of the 
Church of South India is that in doing this the Anglican Missions — 
have implicity admitted the validity of the Orders of the other 
Missions. Such an assertion is quite unjustified: Comity has 
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been a practical measure, to eliminate rivalry and cover as large 
an area as possible; it has never been a matter of principle, 
and if such concessions are to be interpreted in this kind 
of way, the result will be that Catholics can no longer make 
them. 

We can indeed be thankful that the Ordinal and Liturgy of the 
Church of South India are so satisfactory: but that raises a 
further question. Those Ministers who are not episcopally 
ordained will see their fellows, men in some cases whom they have 
themselves trained for Ordination, ordained to * offer spiritual 
sacrifices '": and they will themselves celebrate the Eucharist in 


a Rite that extols the Mystery: it would be in keeping with 


experience elsewhere if such men came to desire a fuller authority 


for what they do, and so re-ordination at the hands of a Bishop. 


This point was raised at the Conference, and while we were not 
told for certain that this would not be allowed, we were left to 
conclude that it would be very strongly discountenanced. Here 
is a suggestion of coercion; at the inauguration of the C.S.1. 
Anglican congregations were coerced into joining it: the stand 
taken at Nandyal has ensured that congregations which desire 
to rejoin the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon can 
now get their case considered: and we hope that if the other 
situation should arise, the conscience of the individual will be 
espected. 

~~ Bishops and other Missionaries on furlough, and visitors to the 
country, bring glowing accounts of the day-to-day life in. the 
Church: but seem inclined to represent as peculiar to this one 
Body features that can be found in many rural communities, 
where sound Mission work has been done. For example; it is very 
inspiring to hear of the celebrant at the Eucharist turning to the 
people and demanding that those who were at. strife with one 
another should compose their differences before they exchanged 
the Kiss of Peace; and succeeding: happily in simple communities 
this kind of thing is not rare: it is urbanization and the growth of 
individualism, the effect of contact with the West, which quamches 


this spirit. More impressive was the case of a candidate for elec- . 


tion as Bishop who adinitted, when challenged, that he had can- 

vassed, and agreed that his name should Raveiacs be withdrawn. 
However, if the claims made for the C.S.I. in matters of this 
kind are sometimes exaggerated, there remains much for which 
we must be thankful, and this especially, that they are learning to 
look upon Episcopacy as a spiritual gift, and not merely an admimi- 
strative convenience. We do not know how generally this is the 
case: but it is something that evidence for it can be produced. 
And we would wish to emphasize the Bishop of Malmesbury’s 
point, that if the C.S.I. is to advance to Catholic Wholeness, a way 
must be found by which Catholic priests and layfolk may go and 
help them: 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The Rt. Rev. I. S. Watkins, Suffragan Bishop of Malmesbury, 
has spent the whole of his ministry in Bristol. He spent two 
months in South India last winter. | 

The Rev. Fr. H. E. Symonds, C.R., after taking a double First 
at Oxford worked in Yorkshire: until he joined the Community 
of the Resurrection. Most of his professed life has been spent in 
Johannesburg, where he was on the staff of St. John’s College, 
and latterly Principal. He has published The Council of Trent 
and the Anglican Formulartes (1933) and The Church Universal 
and the See of Rome (1939). 

The Rev. Fr. J. H. €. Johnson, S:S.J-E., belongs to the Ameri- 
can Congregation of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, while 
remaining a British subject. After being for many years in° 
charge of St. John’s Church at Boston, he is spending the ev ening 
of his life at the Monastery in Cambridge (Massachusetts)-in the 
prayerful study of the Latin originals of our Prayer Book Collects. 
We hope to print a note of this kind from him every quarter. 

The Rev. Fr. Leonard Schiff first saw India as a Lay Brother of 
the Crista Seva Sangha. After Ordination he was Vice-principal 
of Queen's College Birmingham, then returned to India in the 
S.P.G. Brotherhood at Cawnpore, was subsequently at Calcutta 

Cathedral, and in Sheffield: and then joined the Church of South 
India at.a later date. We are glad to give publicity to his impres- 
sions without endorsing his views or agreeing with his action. 

The Rev. Fr. H. S. Hutchinson, Vicar of Poulton, Gloucester-— 
shire, is a Proctor in Convocation. He was formerly at St. Mark’s, 


‘Mansfield, where during the war he added part-time work in a 


factory to his ministerial tasks. : 
We hope to publish in our next issue a full examination of the 
latest form of ‘the proposed Scheme for Reunion in Ceylon. 


CD.CP. 
CHURCH RELATIONS 


The term Church Relations seems to be taking the place of the 
word Reunion in current thought. The change no doubt reflects 
an increased caution, and a recognition that. the goal of 
reunion is not to be reached as a result of a few short con- 
versations. Nevertheless the new term itself is one that needs 
some examination, and that suggests its own cautions. 

The Church of England has recently been called upon to give 
attention to three separate documents which’ deal with these 

matters. The most important, in that it is the one which suggests 
the widest possibilities, is Church Relations in England; the 
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others are the report on Relations between the Church of England 


and the Church of Scotland, and that entitled The Church of 


England and the Churches of Norway, Denmark and Iceland. 
For convenience we may call these latter the Scottish and the 
Nordic Reports 
The three reports deal with three different situations; the 
English report deals with the relation of the Church of England 
to the greater»Nonconformist bodies in this country, and Tiere 
_ .are notable differences in doctrine and polity among these. All 
of them are, if we may use the word without suggesting any 
particular degree of blame on either side, in a state of schism from 
the Church of England itself, within the same area. On the other 
hand, the Scottish Report dealt with the body which claims the 
allegiance of the majority of practising Christians in a neigh- 
bouring country, which is itself a country in which there is a 
province of the Anglican group of C hurches, with which the 
Church of England is in full communior. The Nordic Report 
deals with three “ established Churches ’’ of the Lutheran tradi- 
tion, which in two at least of the three countries where they are 
found, are almost the sole representatives of Christian teaching. 
These differences are however not the only ones which mark 
distinctions in the three situations. The three Nordic Churches 
each have a titular episcopate: that is, each of them is organized 
under chief ministers known as bishops, but without any claim to 
have perpetuated the pre-Reformation succession. It is indeed 
clear that continuity with the pre-Reformation succession is still 
regarded as having little value in the eyes of the members of these 
‘bodies. This was made clear by Bishop Berggrav in his “ review 
of the situation "’ printed in the Nordic report. At the time of 
the Reformation, he wrote, it was generally felt “* that the Roman 
episcopate represented essentially a worldly, not a spiritual power, 
and that they were not the true bishops in the Christian or in the 
__Apostolic sense.’’. He added in the same document: ‘* We do not 


at all base the validity of our ministry on this succession in func-— 


tion and faith, because we do estimate other facts higher. .The 
Holy Spirit on a Scriptural basis may constitute a new Church 
wherever faith in Christ has become a living force’. His con- 
clusion from all this was: ** But if the Church of England does 
feel it otherwise, it is up to you to examine your and our position 
and to exclude us or to include us in a fellowship of Churches ”’ 

The Scottish position is different; there is no claim that the 
episcopate has been maintained in any sense, except that there 
are Presbyterians who would hold that their presbyters are all 
bishops in a theological sense. But of course there are bishops 
in Scotland—the bishops of the Scottish Church, which is in full 
communion with the see of Canterbury. It is unfortunate that 


they were not given a larger part in the proceedings which resulted | 


gn the publication of the Scottish report. 
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In England itself, the question is between the Church, which 


has always claimed all that is implied in the title “ the Church of 


England’, and a number of bodies which have separated on 
various grounds. The Church of England itself; and most of the 
other bodies, are also units in a bigger group; the Church of 
England is in communion with all the Anglican Churches through- 
out the world, and such bodies as the Methodists are linked with 
their fellows abroad, and notably in America. Relations between 
the Church of England and any of them raises questions on a 
broader scale. 
INDIRECT: COMMUNION 


One of the basic problems which arises in these negotiations 
therefore concerns what we may call “ indirect communion ”’ 
Can the Church of England come into a relationship of communion 
with another body, which-itself is integrally united to a third with 
which the Church of England is not in communion? No answer, 
we suggest, can be given to this question without our first asking — 
what we mean by being in communion with anyone? Too often 
it is thought of in individualistic terms; it is thought of simply as 
a question whether persons in another body can be given the 
Blessed Sacrament at our altars, for their own souls’ health. It is 
probable that the insistence of Catholics on the benefits to the 
soul of frequent Communion has done much to encourage such 
an attitude; nevertheless, it isa very inadequate one. To receive 
Holy Communion together is to express a partaking in the fullness 
of Christian fellowship with one -another in Christ. It is very 
difficult to see what can be meant by saying that we are one in 
the fullness of Christian fellowship with one group of persons, but 
not with another with whom they themselves are one. Nor does 
it help much to say that there are bound to be anomalies; such 
a formula only makes hayoc of any attempt to act reasonably at 
all. 

The matter concerns “the Church of England in various ways; 
to enter into full communion with the Church of South India 
would, at the present time, mean an indirect communion with all 
its “ parent bodies *’; and the English ** Free Churches’ have 
laid it down as axiomatic that if one of them became episcopal or 
was In process of becoming episcopal in its constitution, it *‘ would 
yet continue to maintain the relations of fellowship and inter- 
communion which it at present enjoys with non-episcopal 
Churches ’’.. The question inevitably arises whether any negotia- 
tions ‘between ourselves and bodies which think like that ought 
not to be on an international basis—between the Anglican Com- 


munion as a whole, and the particular international organization. 


On BEING EPISCOPAL 


Just as we need to investigate what is meant by the term ** being 
in communion ’’, so ought we to come to clear ideas about the 
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place of the episcopate in the Church. For it is in the Church that 
the episcopate must take its proper meaning. The idea of passing 
on episcopal orders to other Christian bodies, without any sort of 
organic connexion with the Church as a whole, is something very 
novel in theology. The episcopate, in the traditional view, has 
been the link between the local Church and the Church as a whole. 
That means that it has been a link with the Church not only in the 
rest of the world; but also in the @hurch beyond the grave: for 
the episcopate has linked together the €hurch in different ages. 
The bishop is in consequence the representative of the whole 


Church to the members of his diocese, and their representative in 


the wider Church. The function is well illustrated by the part that 
bishops have in the councils of the Church, oecumenical or local; 
and in the part they play on their return to their dioceses. This 


is however something very different from the idea that all that is 


. necessary is that episcopal orders should be conferred on those 
from whom we are continuing in separation; the suggestion 
involves something which comes under the suspicion of magic, 
as though “ tactual succession ’’ was all that mattered. 


WHERE ARE WE GOING ? 


We come then to this position; that the Church of England 
finds itself, whenever it enters into negotiations with other bodies, 
facing certain underlying issues. The answer to them ought not 
to be sought as a by-product of dealings with any one such body, 
but ought to be an accepted principle from which the Church can 
start out. Bishop Berggyav was night in insisting that “ it is up 
to you to examine your own position '’——-those who treat with us 
_have a right to expect that we know our own minds. 

. The first necessary stage is that we should try much more 
seriously than we have so far done, to come to a common mind 
among ourselves. There are some indications that this is more 
possible than is sometimes supposed. <A consistent Anglican voice 


is most desirable, and we ought not to suppose that it is impossible . 


to have it. In the meantime, a measure of caution is necessary 
on all sides; too much harm has been done by impatience in the 
past for us to assume that it is.a sign of grace. 

H. R. 


CATHOLICS AND THE C:S.I. 


The substance of an address given by the BisHor OF MALMEspury 
at the annual conference of the C.D.C.P. 


When the Church of South India came into existence, the ex- 
Anglican element consisted of Churchmen with a C.M.S., or central 
5.P.G. background. The only exceptions were the Brotherhood 
of St. Peter at Bangalore, and a few layfolk, who entered the new 
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body, and Canon Wyld, who did not: Fr. Schiff went there later. 
It is quite clear that the Church of South India cannot become 
Catholic in vacuo: they cannot learn the Faith with no one to 
teach them. Meanwhile, Methodists are pouring into the country, 
to be ordained Presbyters there by the Bishops of the Church of 
South India. The component parts of the Church are, it is true, 


growing together as was hoped, although this is more apparent 


at the top than in the ordinary church life; but-the. probability 
if this process continues is that by the end of the Interim Period 
the tone of the C.S.1. will have become predominantly Methodist. 

Meanwhile the question will come up in England in 1955, and 
may be a subject of sharp controversy. The South Indian leaders 
are aware of this, and are very anxious that they should not be the 
instrument of a split in the Church of Eggland: and, in general, 
they deplore the fact that they have become a source of ecclesi- 


astical dispute. On the other hand, there is among thém a pride 


in the spirit of adventure that has brought their Church into 
existence, and among some of the Indian Presbyters a certain 
bitterness against those Anglicans who did and do oppose what 
they have done.- 

This being so, it will be a very great pity if nothing at all is 
done by the Convocations in 1955: and equally tragic if they go 


far: initially it is most important that we-should be clear 


about our terminology, recognizing not only what we mean by a 
word like ** Inter-communion ”’ but also what the Church of Se uth 


~ India means by it. 


But the most important,thing is the first point: that if we 
want the Church of South India to become such that the Churches 
‘of the Anglican Communion can enter into relations of inter- 
communion with it, we must find some means of sending Catholic 
Priests there, who would of course remain Anglicans. Would it 
not be possible to fill certain specific posts? The Moderator. would 
welcome such a move, provided vost they did not come as “* fifth 
columnists 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON JURISDICTION 


Put forward at the C.D.C.P. Conference by Fr. DALBy, S.S.J.E. 


As compared with the three weeks spent by the Bishop of © 
Malmesbury in investigating the C.S.I. my visit extended to a 


mere six days, so my impressions were of necessity very hastily ,. 


and inadequately gleaned. 1 should however like to endorse 
most warmly all that has been said by the Bishop and Fr. Schiff, ’ 
based on far more knowledge than I have, of the excellent quality 
of the C.S.I. Bishops and the standard they set of a real Apostolic 
pastoral ministry, with no unnecessary trappings and pretensions: 
I myself met only four of the bishops, two of them being ex- 


Anglicans, but there seems no doubt that the office of a Bishop is 
highly honoured in the C.S.1. because of the practical results that 
flow from it. The.C.S.1. Bishop is found to be a real leader of his 
people and a real centre of unity, holding together and drawing 
closer the different ecclesiastical traditions—Congregational, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Anglican—that make up C.S.1, 
This is a very important part of the function of a Christian Bishop, 
but is only one aspect of his many-sided duty. He ts also intended 
to be the medium of unity between his own diocese and the rest of 
Catholic Christendom and it is this aspect of the matter that | 
now wish to examine. | 

-— When I was in South India it was explained to me that the 
expedient of * comity of missions "’ as a working agreement was 
in operation long before the C.S.1. was formed and that its forma- 
tion was only a logical working out of this policy of non-over- 
lapping by which a person living in a huge district, say, under 
Methodist care, could onlyfind the Catholic Church mediated to 
him in any way at all by Methodist ministrations, even if these 
be regarded as defective or insufficient. This point is elaborated 
by Bishop Newbigin in his book on the Ministry, in which he dis- 
cusses what really constitutes continuity. In a footnote, how- 
ever, he observes that the argument does not apply to Roman - 
Catholics, who he strangely remarks, are so different from other 
Christian bodies as to constitute almost another religion. At no 
time has the * comity of missions "’ arrangement been recognized 
by the Romans, nor on their principles could it ever possibly be. 
For they steadfastly claim to be the whole Catholic Church, with 
the only possible valid ministry and Sacraments. -but precisely 
the same claim is made by the Orthodox, who likewise never have . 
or could recognize the comity arrangement and for the same 
reasons... Both these bodies are found in South India in some 
strength. Indeed the Orthodox, though unhappily now divided 
into four sections on questions of doctrine and jurisdiction, go 
back to very early times and might well claim to be the true in- 
digenous Church of India and ask that their Bishops be recognized 
as the true Catholic Bishops of that land, all other Catholic 
Bishops, including the Anglican, being mere interlopers who have 
no real business to be there unless in full communion and agree- 
ment with the Orthodox! However this may be, because a C.S.1. 
presbyter maintains that he believes the C.S.1. to have a valid 
Apostolic ministry and its Bishops to be true Bishops, it does not 
therefore follow that they are the only true Catholic Bishops in 
South India and that all others must be excluded. In any case 
the Romans and Orthodox would never agree to that, but it was 
the policy adopted with regard to Anglican jurisdiction when 
C.S.1. was formed and it was for that reason that the C.1.P.B.C.,. 
following the direction of a Lambeth Committee, have been 
reluctant to intervene in the area. But in the present distressful 
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state of Christendom, overlapping and parallel jurisdictions are a 
regrettable necessity which must be endured until better times 
come. They are indeed an anomaly but only part of the still 
greater anomaly of divided Christendom, of which Fr. Bedale has 
forcibly reminded us. There are now four channels of jurisdiction 

through which the Apostolic ministry is mediated to South India 
(assuming that the C.S.1. consecrations and ordinations are in- 
dubitably valid) viz: the Roman Catholic Hierarchy devolving 
from the Papacy; the Orthodox Hierarchy stemming in early days 
from the Patriarchate of Antioch; the Anglican Hierarchy in India 
centred in Canterbury; and the new C.S.1. episcopate with itsown 
Moderator. If it can be indubitably shown that the last named is a 
valid Apostolic Ministry (a matter now in process of being investi- 
gated by ya ape theologians and on which the Convocation 


of 1955 will have to make up its mind), it does not therefore follow. 


that the other three hierarchies have no business to exist in that 
area. On the contrary, they are out of communion with one 
another, not only on questions of ministerial vahdity but for other 
reasons as well and because of the vital principles involved, it 
seems that these four separate jurisdictions must continue to 
exist side by side in the same area, in spite of the inconvenience 
and stress thereby involved, until on a world-wide scale the great 
body of Christendom can come to some agreement on theological 
principles as to what really do constitute tHe vital essentials of the 
Church, considered in its aspect as an organized society in this 
world—-the “ Societas perfecta ’’ of the Jesuit theologians. 


THE ORDINAL OF-THE CHURCH OF 


SOUTH INDIA 


By the Rev. Fr. H. E. Symonps, C.R. 
(The substance of an address given at the C.D.C.P. Conference) 


I am fortunate in having been lent a copy of this Ordinal, which 
has not yet been published in English: so that I have been able to 
examine it with regard to the theological points involved in it: 
it will be remembered of course that this is only part of the whole 
question:. behind the question of the validity of the rite lies that 
of the character of the Ministry of which it is the means of admis- 


sion.* | 
There is no Preface to the Ordinal as in the Book of Common 


Prayer: so that the teaching given there is not asserted or denied. 


* Dr. Mascall, who was present at the Conference, undertook to convey 
to the Theological Committee of the Church Union a request that they 
would. investigate thoroughly the status and validity of the Orders now 
being conferred in the C hurch of South India, and issue a report on their 


findings. - 


II 


<= 


THE MAKING OF DEACONS . 


The introductory prayer, said by the ween lt consists of a 


petition for grace: 
to preach the Word, 


to succour the needy, 
to instruct the young in the Faith, 
to minister in things temporal and spiritual. 


Then follows a Litany, differing from that in the Prayer-book. 

The candidates are then presented to the Bishop, as in the 
Anglican Rite, and commended to the prayers of the congregation 
in words that identify the Deacons with the Seven of Acts 6, and 
the same is the case in the Collect that follows. The Epistle is 
Acts 6. 2-7 as in the Prayer Book. 

The following points are noteworthy in the Bishop's exami- 
nation: 

“ Do you unfeignedly believe all the Canonical Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament as given of God to convey to us in 
many parts and in diverse manners the revelation of Himself 
which is fulfilled in our Lord Jesus Christ? ”’ 

- The following definition of the Office is given: 

. to serve, to preach the Word, assist the Presbyter in the 
administration of the Holy Communion and in other services of 
the Church, administer Baptism, minister in the temporalities of 
the Church, give succour to the poor, the needy and the sick, 
instruct children and catechumens in the Faith, and generally 
give assistance in pastoral and evangelistic work."’ This resembles 
the Sarum Pontifical, ** Diaconum oportet ministrare ad altare, 
evangelium legere, baptizari et praedicare."’ In neither case are 
Baptism and Preaching hedged about with conditions. as in the 
Anglican Rite. : 

The last question runs: 

‘ As you believe you are called | to the ministry_of Christ in this 
Church of South India, do you believe its reo ae and will you 
accept its discipline and submit yourselves as sons in the Gospel 
to +ty whom this church shall appoint to have the rule over 
you?” 

The Ordination Prayer is preceded by a bidding “. . to accept 
these His servants now called into the order of Deacons in His 
Church, and to pour upon them the grace of His heave nly bene- 
diction.”’ 

Then follows the Sursum Corda: and the preface: 

“Tt is very meet . . . because of Thy great goodness Thou dost 
send forth labourers into Thy harvest, and hast vouchsafed to 
call these Thy servants into the Office of Deacons in Thy Church: 
fill them, we beseech Thee, with Thy Holy Spirit; that, enabled 
by the sevenfold gift of His Grace, they may be faithful to their 
promises, eager to proclaim Thy Gospel, constant in their mini- 
stration, and ready to observe all spiritual discipline; that having 
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always the full assurance of faith, they may continue/ever stable 
and strong in Thy Son.”’ 
In the Prayer Book there is no mention of the Holy Spirit, 
except in the question, ‘‘ Do you trust that you are inwardly 
moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon re this Office.” But the 


Sarum Pontifical has ‘'Emitte in eos . . . spiritum sanctum, quo 
in opus ministeri fideliter exequendi, septiformis gratiae tuae 
munere roborentur . . . in Christo firmi et stables perseverent.’ 


The Act of Ordination is the same as ours, omitting “ if thou be 
thereto licensed by the Bishop himself’’. The rest is as in the 
Anglican Ordinal, omitting the mention ‘this inferior effice 
in the Post-Communion. 

On the whole, it may fairly be claimed that this Rite is superior 


to that in the Book of Common Prayer. | 


THE ORDERING OF PRESBYTERS 


Here as always in the Church of South India, the second Order 
of the Ministry is called that of Presbyters, as is the case in the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland: and while in both cases the pur- 
pose has no doubt been to conciliate Presbyterian opinion, the 
usage has good Catholic authority. | 

The introductory prayer contains the words: “. ... vouchsafe 
them the grace given to Thy first Apostles . . . to proclaim the 
Gospel of Thy kingdom, to administer the word of Thy Truth, 
and to offer gifts and spiritual sacrifices unto Thee’ 

The Presentation and the Bishop's address to the people are as 
in the Prayer Book, except for the substitution of the words 

* This Ministry "’ for “ Priesthood "’. The Commendation con- 
tains a reference to our Lord's prayer ‘before choosing the Twelve, 
and to that of the disciples at Antioch before laying hands on- 
Paul and Barnabas. 

The Litany is as in the Making of Deacons; the collect follows 
the Prayer Book with the addition, after ‘endow them with 
innocency of life’ of, * fill them with the power of Thy Spirit ’’. 
The Epistle is Eph. 4. 7 as in the Prayer Book, and the Gospel is 
John 20. 19-23, with no alternative ‘provided: this means that 
the words * Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them, and whose soever sins ye retain they are retained '’ must be 
read at the Ordination of every Presbyter. . 

In the Bishop's Charge, there are two additions: “ To offer 
sacrifices*of praise and thanksgiving’ and “ boldly declaring to 
them that are penitent and believe His Gospel the remission of 
their sins,”’ but the reference to * the children of God, the Spouse 
and Body of Christ "’ is omitted. 

There are minor changes in the Bishop's questions, in accor- 
dance with the pattern of Church authority: and then the Veni 
Creator is sung. The Preface is as follows: 
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It is very meet .. . Everlasting God: Who of Thine infinite love 
and goodness towards us hast given unto us Thine only and most 
dearly beloved Son, Jesus Christ, our great High Priest, to be our 
Redeemer and the author of everlasting life . . . and we humbly 


beseech Thee by the same Thy dearly beloved Son, to endue them~— 


with all grace needful for their calling. . . . (The italics mark 
additions to the Anglican Rite.) - 

The Act of Ordination is as follows: 

* Then’shall the Bishop and the Presbyters present lay their 
hands upon the head of each candidate, humbly kneeling, and the 
Bishop Shall say: ‘ Receive the Holy Spirit for the ‘office and 
work of a Presbyter in the Church of God, now committed unto 
thee by the imposition of our hands, and be thou a faithful dis- 
penser of the word of God, and of His Holy Sacraments: in the 
Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost ’.”’ 

At the giving of the Bible “ holy ’’ is omitted before * sacra- 
ment ’’ and “ congregation ’’’ is made plural. The ceremony of 
giving the right hand of fellowship follows, from nonconformist 
practice. The Post- Communion eontains the words, “ attend 
upon Thy Holy Mysteries.”’ 

It will be seen that this rite contains references to “ offering 
spiritual sacrifices ’’ and refers to the *‘ Holy Mysteries”’, in a 
way completely lacking in the English Ordinal: and though the 
_ reference to the power of Absolution is lacking, the words of 
Christ conveying the: power must be heard in the Holy Gospel. 


THE ConsECRATION OF BisHops 


The Collect is the Prayer Book one, and after it are added a 
prayer for unity (from our Accession Service) and one for Missions. 
The Lesson is Acts 20. 17-35, and the Gospel John 21. 15-17. 


This is followed by the Nicene Creed and the Sermon. 
_ There are no differences of importance in the Presentation, the 


Promise of assent, and the Litany. In the examination, after the 


first question is added: 

“Do you believe in Jesus Christ, God Incarnate, and the 
Redeemer of the world? ” And in accordance with the revelation 
of God which He made, do you worship One God in Trinity and 
Trinity in Unity, Father Son and Holy Spirit?’ This recalls the 
Sarum Pontifical: “ diligentissime examinetur de fide Sanctae 
Trinitatis."" The question with regard to Holy Scripture is 
modified, and saved from the very negative emphasis of that in 
the Anglican Rite. In the question about maintaining peace, the 
clause about correcting and punishing is altered to: 

Will you do all that you can to keep the unity of the Spirit 
_in the bond of peace, endeavouring to foster the true spiritual 
unity of all your people in the One Body of Christ?’’ And a 
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further question is added: “ Will you faithfully administer dis- 
cipline in accordance with God’s Word and the order of the ~ 
church, endeavouring to exercise the authority committed to you | 
both for the maintenance of Christian standards of living and for 
the restoration of those who have gone astray? "’ 

The Ordination Prayer is introduced by the Sursum Corda, 
and contains the words “to offer unto Thee sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgivifig ‘’: and the giving of the Pastoral Staff is added. 


THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA FROM 
WITHIN 


‘By the Rev. Fr. L. M. Scnirr 


(Based on an address delivered at the Annual Conference of the 


€C.D.C.P.) 


The Union is experienced most at the top level, synods, con- 
ferences and etc., where the different traditions meet, and it is 
very noticeable that in such gatherings voting does not seem to 
go by previous de nominational loyalty, and I would dare say that 
there is a greater unity and less display of party loyalty than can 
be found in the C hurch of England. 

The new Liturgy, so admirable, the Service of Confirmation, 
the Women’s Community, are the creations of the whole Church 
and will wonderfully accelerate the process of growing together, 
but this growing together has already been noted by apmpatnaye 
observers. 

CSI has been criticized for not defining episcopacy, but it may 
be wise to refrain from defining that which you have not experi- 
enced. Having experienced episcopacy now, it seems that a very 
impressive and primitive pattern of bishop is being demon- 
strated and appreciated. At the conversations with the Baptists 
an eX- -Congregationalist wagged a monitory finger and cried, 

‘Don’t touch our bishops "’, and on another. occasion it was re- 
marked that episcopacy was no longer a matter of controversy. 
The Bishops aré, as Fr. Dalby has said, * leaders and centres of 
unity and peace for Christian bodies of different traditions " 


~ Marcus Ward quotes a layman as saying ** One of the clearest 


signs of this evolution of a Church from a group of churches which 
have come togetlier, is seen in the way the idea of Episcopacy is 
being worked out in practice and in theory in our church. We 
are rapidly, it is certain, learning the true functions of Bishops in 
the Church. There was every danger of our perpetuating the old 
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Anglo-Indian type of Bishops* who were spiritual overlords, with 
the emphasis on the latter word. There was also the danger of 
our evolving a type of Bishop who would be no more than a 
glorified superintending missionary chief official and execu- 
tive head of the diocese. But as things have actually worked out, 
our Bishops have actually begun to'play a part in the life of the 
Church which corresponds more truly to the orginal apostolic . 
pattern of spiritual eminence. They are rapidly coming to be 
thought of as the chief pastors of the flock, fathers in God of the 
whole congregation in the diocese, visible embodiments of an 
authority derived from something much wider than the local 
Church and much higher than the Dioeesan Counetl which elected 
them can give’’. In areas where there have been personal and 
racial antipathies, the influence of the Bishop in restoring har- 
mony is beginning to be felt in a wonderful way. The primitive 
discipline is indeed being restored in parts of South India to-day. 
The authority of the whole church can be brought to bear on 
situations with which the local church can hardly cope. What 
has been separated in denomination is now united. Union is not 
merging or absorption, but the restoration of things that never 
should have been divided. We must not think of CSI as a glorified 
Council of Churches. It is an organic union, a growing church, 
and the Bishops have become an essential part of this life. Surely 

_ this is a more important reality than any abstract discussions as 
to whether Bishops are of the esse or the bene esse of the Church! 
There is probably much to be-done to work out the full signifi- 
cance of the life and work of a presbyter in the Church, but let it 
be said that all the presbyters are being ordained by the bishops 
with a nte which is deemed adequate by competent authority. 


A recent discussion in South India led to a statement about the | 

presbyters as being ordained “ to the ministry of the Holy Catho- 

lic Church “Emphasis was laid on their being at the disposal of 
the Bishop and the whole church so that if they should hold some | 


post in a school or stitution they.could be recalled by the diocese. 
Reference is made also to the ministry of reconciliation and it is 
urged that the Church would weleome an order of celibate pres- 

byters. | 

Ordinations that I haVe witnessed have been most impressive — 
in the setting of the new Liturgy and with all presbyters present 
laying on hands with the Bishop. 

The Liturgy is a great achievement. The kiss of peace, and 
the people's intervention in the Canon are peculiar to the Syrian 

* This presumably refers to the Bishops of the older dioceses in thes» 
days of Igritish Kule who ministered very largely to British troops and 
civilians, and were paid, out of taxation, on a scale that enabled them to 
associate with men holding corrresponding positions in the Government. 
There’ were also “ Missionary dioceses '’, where the Bishop was in every 
respect hike any other Missionary Bishop. The Editor has the very happiest 
memories of Ins relations with the Bishops of Lahore and Bombay, both 
dioceses of the former type. 
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Christians and emphasized the participation of the laity in a 
remarkable way. The Offertory is made a very definite act and 
the Canon itself is interesting and primitive in form. The Liturgy 
is being increasingly used and valued. The Confirmation Service 
likewise is generally used and contains some interesting features. 
Theological conversations have been carried on with the Baptists 
and the Lutherans and now the Mar Thoma Church* has asked 
for negotiations. This is a section-of the Syrian Community 
which is in partial communion with Anglicans and its report on 


‘CSI is worth careful study. 


One of the difficulties which this report discusses i is the question 
of non-episcopal ministers in CSI and_it points out that ** the 
CSI conception and practice of Episcopacy being growingly 
catholic need not be considered as more compromising than of 
other episcopal churches in the present state of dividedness of the 
Catholic Church "’, though some would feel that the existence of 
non-episcopal ministers compromises the “ true order and unity 
of the Church ’’, but the Mar Thoma Report agrees unanimously 
that “the Bishops, presbyters and deacons consecrated or 
ordained in CSI at or after the inauguration of the Church may be 
acknowledged as true bishops, presbyters and deacons in the 
Church of Christ ". Let it be said that this is the view of the 
majority at Lambeth and in the Church of India, Burma, and 
Ceylon, and one would express the hope that this might unani- 
mously be affirmed by Convocations when they meet. The Mar 
Thoma Report then goes on to say that it-would reserve freedom 
for further enquiry into the problem of church unity posed by the 


presence in CSI of non-episcopally ordained ministers. The 


Report concludes by suggesting that the Mar Thoma Church 
could enter into inter-communion with CSI, making use of a 
formula similar to that used between the Old Catholic Churches 
and the Church of England. 

‘* South India "’ has for a long time been a phrase bandied about 
in ecclesiastical circles: one has been for or agginst what has been 
regarded as a scheme or a theory which one Fishes to support or 


reject, but in this controv ersial atmosphere the reality of the 


situation is often ignored, the real needs of the tiny minority of 
Christians in the vast multitudes of the new India, faced with 
great problems and new tasks. 

To-day South India is not a scheme to be discussed but a 
Church, about one million in number, that is functioning with the 
three-fold ministry, its own liturgy, a community of women and 


the most lively common life and evangelistic zeal. W hat is the 
question for us to-day is no longer ‘do we approve,” but * what ° 


should our relations with CSI be? ”’ 


* The Mar Thoma Church is a body which separated from the ancient 
Syrian Church towards the end of the last century, under Western and 


Liberal influences. 
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The situation in South India during the period of negotiation 


was very different from that in England. Missionary societies | 


had not competed for souls but had worked harmoniously, each 
in its own area, adjusted by the principle of * the comity of 
missions ’’. Thus, for example, in the State of Hyderabad, which 
is about the size of France, there were two great mission areas— 

the Anglican diocése of Dernakal and, across a river, the wreat 
Methodist -‘mission. Born one side of the river one would be an 
Anglican, on the other a Methodist, and yet if one passed from one 
to the other one would be out of communion. } Denominational 
differences were not based on choice or decision but largely on 
geography. Furthermore the differences in doctrine or worship 
were not so great as we in England might suppose. The churches 
in the Methodist area were all Altar-centred and real emphasis was 
put on the sacramental life and everything was done * decently 
and in order '’. The Communion Service was much the same as the 
order of the Prayer Book used in Dornakal and the ministers wore 
surplices. It may be said that the ministry there was defective, 
irregular or invalid, because it derived from a body out of com- 
munion with any branch of the catholic church, but it must also be 
pointed jout that those Methodist missionaries had founded a 
church where previously there had been no church at all and 
that if one went to that great area one would either have to com- 
municate with these Methodists or have no church at all. This 
was a real problem when people passed from one area to another 
and Indian Christians felt that our ecclesiastical divisions had 
been passed on to them creating serious weaknesses in their evan- 


gelistic task. When the first meeting to discuss Union was called. 
at Tranquebar, all but two of those present were Indians. It can- 
not be emphasized too strongly that the demand for union came 
from the Indians themselves. When after twenty-eight years of 
strenuous and prayerful deliberation the Union was consummated, 
it will be seen that it was a comparatively simple task to turn the 
Methodist area in. Hyderabad into a diocese (Medak) and to con- 
secrate one of the missionaries there as its first Bishop. This 
example could be multiplied. Only in the cities does one find 
anything analogous to our parish church and dissenting chapel 
side by side. it does mean that many though by no means all 
the dioceses are monochrome, but the Bishop in most cases medi- 
ates to the dioceses the new unity and relates the pre valent 
tradition to the others now united. The Bishops are very “ Igna- 


tian ’’ in character and embody in themse Ives the Unity which | 


has been achieved. 
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ECUMENISM AND THE LUND REPORT 
By the Rev. H. S. Hutcuinson 


The autumn session of the Church Assembly was marked by 
two events of.cardinal importance. One was the delivery of the 
Burge Memorial Lecture by Dr. W. A. Visser ’T Hooft, General 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches in the Assembly Hall 
on Tuesday, November 11th on * The Meaning of Ecumenical ”’ 


(S.C.M. Press, 2s.) and’the other the debate on the following day~ 


on the Report of the Lund Conference on Faith and Order 
(S.C/M.-Press, 3s. 6d. and €.A. 1085,--S.P.C.K., These 
reports have been commended to the Church for attention and 
study, and the Assembly has “ respectfully requested the Arch- 


bishops of Canterbury and York to lay this Report before the 


Convocations with a view to such action as may be desirable 
concerning it’’. After this recommendation it should be a matter 
of conscience for priests ang people to study them most carefully. 
“ The word ecumenical,’’ said Dr. 'T Hooft, “ has come to 
mean... that trafhc between the Churches which draws them 
out of their isolation and into a fellowship of conversation, mutual 
enrichment, common witness and common action. ... It must 
not be isolated from the missionary and evangelistic context in 
which it belongs. -.The Christian Oikoumene has only the nght to 
call itself by that name if it remembers that it exists to be the salt 
of the earth, that is to represent the “Coming Oikoumene * in 
the midst of the Oikoumene which is the.whole inhabited earth. re 
(p. 28). 
The word has received so wide a currency both among the 
Historic Communions and those which are frankly Protestant 
that it is impossible to.contemplate its.withdrawal from common 


use, and the fact must be accepted that all Christians to a greater 


or lesser degree must play their part in the Ecumenical Movement 


and that this compulsion derives from the Holy Spirit. 


The encouraging feature of the Lund Repert is that it attempts 
to break new ground by starting at the “ core of the Christian 
Faith, the Person and work of Jesus Christ. It turns away from 
the impasses which are reached when we laboriously compare the 
teaching of the different Chiirches, to the luminous igure of our 
common Saviour, the Lord and Head of the Church . . . starting 
from our common faith in Jesus Christ as God and man, Saviour 
and Lord, we gan find agreement on the nature of His Church. 


...+ Because we believe in ay sus Christ, we believe-also the Church 
as the Body of Christ”. (C.A. 1085, pp. 3-4): The greatest 


need at the local level . . . is for more knowledge of ecumenical 
matters. There is, we believe, widespread misunderstanding of 


the nature of ecumenical co-operation. Many wrongly suppose 
that it involves compromising essential elements in the Church's — 
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Faith. It should be universally understood, that, so far from 


this being the case, loyalty to one’s own convictions is of the very 


essence of ecumenical work ’’ (ibid., p. 10). 

In this work, those who hold fast to Catholic principles have 
an essential part to play, and the leader of the debate, the Bishop 
of Malmesbury, himself so consciously and outspokenly Catholic, 
has laid us all in his debt. He has a right to our fullest support 
in the work he has done and is doing. The high lights of the 
debate were the contributions of Miss K. M. Miller of Coventry 
and Mrs. Bliss, D.D. of Rochester. Miss Miller is the youngest 
member of the Assembly, and not the least courageous. In a 
maiden speech of passionate sincerity and restraint, she reminded 


us of the longing for unity and the impatience for something to 


be done which was the consuming desire of the younger Christians 
of to-day. Some of us feit that we should like to meet Miss 


Miller again when she has had time to soak herself in the writings 


of the late Baron F. von Hiigel, and Evelyn Underhill. Mrs. 


Bliss in one of the greatest speeches that has been heard from a | 


lady in the Assembly brought to the debate the steadying influ- 
ence of an acute mind, mature and disciplined by a great learning, 
who could appreciate all sides of the vast problem. 

With the great respect due to his office and work, we regretted 
the speech of the Bishop of Derby and the warning which he gave 
to those who prize the name of Evangelical. that their positior’ 
in the Anglican Church might be taken from them. We felt that 
the recent appreciation of Methodism by Professor Hodges of 
Reading in the pages of ** Sobornost "’ was a more inspired essay 
towards the ends which the Lund Report has in view. Father 
H. Riley happily rescued the debate from what we believe to have 
been an unfortunate situation, by his ably expressed hope that 


in the task of formulating the mind of the Anglican Communion 


on the nature of the Church, which now lies before us, we should 
aim at a synthesis of the truths expressed in the belief which are 
called Catholic and Evangelical. Those of us who were brought 
up as strict Evangelicals know that in accepting other parts of 
the Wholeness of the Faith we have lost tee of Evangelical 
truth. 

Meanwhile; we must express ourselves, since ‘the formulation 
and expression of our own faith is the greatest contribution that 
we can make to Ecumenism, and may be one of cardinal effect. 


_ Baron von Hiigel, himself a devout Roman Catholic, wrote “ A 


catholic, one who would be a proud and devoted son of the 
Roman “Church, speaks and thiiks throughout the following 
pages (The Mystical Element in Religion). Yet it is his very 


Catholicism which makes him feel, with a spontaneous and con- - 


tinuous keenness, that only if there are fragments, earlier stages 
and glimpses of truth and goodness extant wheresoever some 
little sincerity exists, can the Catholic Church even conceivably 
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be right. For though Christianity and Catholicism be the culmina- 
tion and fullest norm of all religion, yet to be such, they must find 
something thus to crown and measure ”’ 

In asimilar spirit we must accept our vocation, wholeheartedly 
to play our part in the Ecumenical Movement. The word 
Catholic means * Integration '’ and the Lund Report, sets such 
an integration as the note of its policy and progress. In bringing 
to our “even Christians’’ (as Mother Julian called them) the 
God-given Ministry and Sacraments, we are, without attempting 
to decry the insights and experiences which they have already 
received of our Lord, offe ring something which we believe to be 
His own means of communion with the historical and eternal 
Flesh and Blood of Jesus Christ, God and Man, Saviour and Lord. 
We believe that we have the wholeness and the integration of the 
Faith, we glory in it, and we long passionately to share it with-all ” 
Christians. Let the note of our participation in the Ecumenical 


Movement be that of Joy. 


THE ADVENT COLLECTS 


From notes by the Rev. Fr. J. H. C. 


Our * Stir up ’’ Collect is far more an Advent prayer than an 
* after-Trinity "’ one, and this ts still more the case with the Latin 
original. The Reformers allude to the Reward that will follow 


. the © Fruit of good works '’, a thoroughly Scriptural conception, 


but one that more extreme Protestants might have suspected as 
smacking of Merit. The Latin is truly ev angelical: 

*,.. ut divini operis fructum propensius exsequentes; pietatis 
tuae remedia majora percipiant.__“. . . that seeking ever more 
earnestly the fruits of the divine W ork, we may experience ever 
more powerful aids from Thy loving kindness.’’ When’ we are 
about to contemplate the unfolding throughout the Christian 
Year of that Divine Work, the Acts of God by which our Redemp- 
tion was achieved, we pray that this Redemption may be made 


effective in our souls. 
Apart from that for the Second Sunday, all the Advent Sunday 


collects contain echoes of Advent prayers from the Latin Missal. 


That for the fourth emg is almost but not quite identical. ‘That 
for the paren Sunday, ‘.. . ad praeparandas Unigeniti tui vias,” 
‘: o prepare the ways of Thine Only-begotten ’’ is twice 
echoed in in ours for the third Sunday. * The armour of light,’”’ and 

* Came to visit us” are from that for the third Sunday in the’ 
Missal—the former of course ultimately from Rom 13. 12: and 
the latter part of our collect for the first Sunday must have been 
affected by that for Christmas Eve: * Ut Unigenitum tuum quem 
Redemptorem laeti suscipimus, venientem quoque judicem securi 
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videamus "’ “ that thine Only-begotten, whom we receive rejoicing 
as our Redeemer, we: ‘likewise behold without trembling when he 
shall come to be our judge.”’ 

The essence of primitive and catholic Christianity is well 
expressed in the Post-communion for the Ember Friday in 
Advent: ‘ Tui nos, Domine, sacramenti libatio sancta restauret: 
eta vetustate purgatos, am Mysterii salutaris faciat transire con- 


sortium.’’ ‘* May the holy outpouring of Thy Sacrament, O Lord, 


renew our strength: and make us to be cleansed from our former 
State and to pass over into the fellowship of. the life-giving 
mystery.’ This and countless prayers like it disabuse our minds 
of the idea that Religion is the gradual acquisition of a respectably 
sufficient collection of beliefs, opinions, convictions, practices and 
moral habits; and presént it to us as the being inside something, 
well in’’, inside a heavenly mystery, a“ sacrament the birth- 
day of which ** newness ’’ we now observe on Christmas Day. So 
the Post-communion for the Dawn Mass of Christmas speaks of 
the * Birthday newness novitaS natalis of this Sacrament. 


A VISIT TO CS.I. 
(Continued) 
Fr. $.S.]J.E. 


After my conversation in the breakfast-room on Guntakal 
station with Bishop Sumitra, with whose sincerity, simplicity and 
humility I was greatly impressed, I was put in charge of an Anglo- 
Indian railway inspector, once a Lutheran and now C.S.I., by 


whom I was put on to a train for Nandyal, crowded with pilgrims. 


going to a Hindu festival at a temple of Shiva some miles from 
there. I was greeted on arrival by Bishop Partridge and Father 
Rangaswanny, S.S.J.E., and taken to the Bishop's bungalow where 
I was treated with great kindness and hospitality. I met Fr. 
Rangaswanny’s Telugu ordinands (and their wives)-—simple 
country lads, worshipping in a chapel as simple and unadorned as 
themselves. Next day the Bishop took me by car to Nandy- 
holthur, where I found another branch of the C.S.I. sisterhood 
again with English and Indian women sharing a common life on 
simple Indian lines—a kind of Indian Franciscanism. The day 
following we visited Giddalur and saw the S.P.G. hospital with 
its Indian doctor, Dr. Roberts, and an S.P.G. missionary lady 
near by. At Nandyal | was able to talk.to the ordinands, to the 
congregation on a week-night in a well-filled church and to the 
boys of the S.P.G. schools, at the invitation of Mr. Woods, the 


Indian layman, who took a lead in keeping the Nandyal district . 


from entering C.S.I. A certain minority of people at Nandyal 
belong to C.S.I. and come.under the jurisdiction of Bishop 
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sumitra. He and Bishop Partridge have agreed not to have any 
transference of individuals from one body to the other in either 
direction, without a joint investigation by both Bishops 
and full agreement between them-that the change is really being 
made on grounds of conscience and not for some secondary and 
probably discreditable motive. This seems a very wise provision. 
The situation is further complicated in that ‘a C:S.1. Archdeacon 
and woman school manager were at that time refusing to relin- 
quish possession of a school property, in defiance of their C.S.1. 
authorities, and an order of court was in process of being obtained 
against them. They had previously belonged to a schismatic 
group headed by Bishop Bunyan Joseph, but he was subse- 
quently reconciled to C.S.1. and is now assistant Bishop to the 
Moderator in Madras. This kind of complication shows how un- 
wise it is for people at a distance to try to take sides in any Indian 
ecclesiastical dispute, without careful consultation with those on 
the _— who understand the local conditions. It seems that now 
the Nandyal area is much less disquieted with disputations than 
it was for a long time. It ts said the field for evangelization in 
the district is enormous and promising and both bodies had much 
better devote themselves to this important work than to dis- 
puting among themselves. While I was there Fr. Rangaswanny 
took his ordinands oft to the Hindu"temple festival, where they 
spent the whole day evangelizing the crowds, much in the manner 
of the Church Army on Brighton beach on a Bank holiday. India 
will be really converted when Hindu temples, together with their 
attendant crowds are actually turned into Christian Churches and 
their Brahmin pujaris into Christian priests as is said to have been 
done by the Apostle St. Thomas in his progress across South 
India\from coast to coast 1900 years ago. I left Nandyal very 
regretfully after an all too short visit of three days, proceeding in 
the Bishop’s-car to Guntakal, as the train was said to be running 
a mere three-and-a-half hours late (a mere trifle in India) and 
proceeded by the e night train to Boona. My time in India was 


then nearly over 
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*“CATHOLICITY ” 
“THE CATHOLICITY OF PROTESTANTISM ” 
©THE FULLNESS: OF CHRIST” 


~ A Joint Review 


I have been asked to review these three reports presented to the 
Archbishop with a view to seeing whether they together point a 
way to further advance towards reunion. I am quite clear that 
they do point to a way forward, but none the less | have-found it 
difficult to write this review, not least because each attempt I 
made to begin it sounded so arrogant that I scrapped it at once. 

Editors however are apt to be persistent and as | have found 
no way round this initial difficulty, | must perforce apologize in 
advance for an appearance of arrogance which I heartily disclaim. 
Perhaps anyone tackling the task would have been confronted with 
some difficulty. When wise men have been kind enough to make 
mistakes a fool may be able to see them, but it does | not follow 
that he would have seen them in advance. 

In Catholicity the learned author, attempted present a 
general description of Protestantism, such as Protestants them- 
selves may recognize to be truthful and fair-minded,”’ That they 
failed is clearly shown by the fact that the ** Catholicity of Protes- 
tantism ’’ very largely consists of a vigorous repudiation of this 
description. Indeed the chief value of this latter report is that 
‘* Catholicity " provoked the authors to present, in a more concise 
form than is elsewhere readily available, an account of what 
Protestants themselves think about Protestantism in relation to 
the major points of controversy. All Anglo-Catholics should 
certainly read it. If they did it might check the regrettable ten- 
dency, which is all too common, to describe as typical of Protes- 
tantism the odd ideas of individual Nonconformist ministers. 


The account is however marred by an over-defensiveness. The ° 


statements for example that ** Liberal Religion ’’ as described in 
‘ Catholicity,’ ** has no place in protestantism at all ’’ and that it 
“ represents a school of thought which has no existence except in 
the imagination ’’, really will not do. Those who have met 
‘* Liberal Religion '’ embodied in their fellow Anglicans, in English 
Nonconformists and in both Anglicans and Non-Anglicans from 


across the Atlantic, are not likely to feel that the account in’ 


‘ Catholicity ’ is much over-drawn, and they will be apt to be 
put off, by the minimizing of its significance. 
_ Those again who have met the extreme forms Of pietism and 
revivalism will feel that it is going mych too far for the ** Catholi- 
city of Protestantism ” to castigate as a statement * indifferent to 
facts "’ catholicity’s ** among large numbers of prote stants, a dis- 
like of rational thought has become traditional ’’.. Neither Calvin 
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nor Luther may be to blame, nor the main stream of Protestantism, 
but such people exist and they are not few in numbers. 

Those who in pre-war days met some of those German Luth- 
erans who defended their supine attitude towards Nazism by 
describing it as being based on Luther's teaching may also be 
tempted to wonder if ** Luther is hardly to be blamed ’’ whether 
none-the-less there is not in Luther something which led*to mis- 
understanding of his thought and to a tragic retreat from political 
responsibility, by men who claimed to be his heirs. The heroic 
struggle of some of these men later, when their attitude had 
changed, does not entirely remove the question. 

There is indeed an admission ** that in some periods in the life 
of the Free Ghurches, as in the Anglican Church, the Lord’s Supper 
has been seriously neglected ‘but what are those who know some- 
thing of Protestant bodies outside England to make of the state- 
ment that “ there is mo (italics mine) reason to suspect the Pro- 


testant Churches in other countries of the failing which we acknow- 


ledge, but acknowledge as a departure from our true traditions in 
ourselves 

The Report would have been vastly more effective had the 
authors been content to expound their faith as Protestants rather 
than to defend Protestantism and had they been more ready to 
admit to the full the deficiencies amongst Protestants which in 
fact they deplore as contrary to their best tradition. 

But on the other hand it must be acknowledged that this 
defensiveness was provoked, and it is passing strange to anyone 
with a slight knowledge of Protestant theology, and the benefit of 
personal friendship with many Protestants, that men as learned 
and eirenic in spirit as the authors of ** Catholicity ’’ should have 
failed so thoroughly in their attempt to give a description of 
Protestantism that Protestants. would accept _as truthful and 
fair-minded. . 

The first major point for advance that is brought out by this, 
is a question of the technique of oecumenical discussion. The 
authors of ** The Catholicity of Protestantism "’ say * The tradi- 
tional piety_and theology of each communion is best expounded 
by accredited representatives of that communion, lest there 
should be failure in knowledge or sympathy or humility on the 
part of those who stand without ” In other words they depre- 
cate the attempt made in °* ‘ Catholicity” to give a description of 
Protestantism, not only because it failed, but because it was a 
wrong thing to attempt. Here they are quite devastatingly 
wrong. - It may well have been wise in the early days of the Faith 
and Order Movement, when we were slowly climbing out of the 
period of inter- confessional hostility and * mud-slinging "’, to 
avoid trying to describe theological positions which we did not 
share, lest we fell into the temptation of putting up sets of nine- 
pins for the fun of knocking them down; but we must not remain 
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forever in the oecumenical kindergarten, we should by this time 
have learnt to avoid mere squabbling. If there is ever to be any 
real advance towards Reunion, we must learn such sympathy and 
understanding that we can state the position of those on the other 
side of an oecumenical discussion as well as they can themselves; 
so well that they will acknowledge it as fair, truthful and adequate. 
When we have learnt to do this, there is good hope that they will 
listen to and understand what we have to say, both when we 
criticise what we have already shown we can-faithfully expound, 
and when we go oft to expound our own faith. The writers of 
‘* Catholicity ’’ were profoundly right in making their attempt to 
describe Protestantism: naive in expecting that they would do so 


~~ adequately at the first essay: The authors of “ The Catholicity 


of Protestantism '’ were equally naive in being so manifestly 
irritated by their failure. 

There is urgent need now for a group of Protestant theologians 
to attempt to give a general description of C atholicism such as 
Catholics themselves may recognize to be truthful and fair- 
minded. It is a safe bet that they will fail at least as thoroughly 
as the authors of ‘‘ Catholicity " failed, as the following ogee 
from “ The Catholicity of Protestantism ”’ may illustrate “*... we 
do not hope to be forgiven, which is all the * catholic view of 
faith allows us—we are forgiven "’. 

. It is distinctive of protestant piety that it begins with the 


forgiveness of sins, whereas “ catholic ’’ piety makes ultimate 
forgiveness a matter of hope, though it offers absolution on the 


way’ 

But relative success or failure is unimportant, we are not sitting 
for an examination but trying to understand each other, and until 
we are content to risk attempting to state the other fellow’s case, 
so that our misunderstandings of it may be corrected by him, 
there is no hope of real understanding, and until we go further and 
learn in the end to state his case accurately and sympathetically 
there is no hope of reaching agreement in truth. 

The authors of *‘ The Fullness of Christ "’ have gone far in 
appreciation of this. They quote with approval from the Report 
of the World Council of Churches “* we have begun-to understand 
how our separation has prevented us from receiving correction 
from one another in Christ. And because we lacked this correc- 
tion, the world has often heard from us not the Word of God but 
the words of men,”’ and they go on, “ each group tends to harden 
down into a uniform and self-sufficient entity. Insights which 
initially were true and precious when they are held in isolation 


from the generous life of the whole body, tend to become exag- | 
gerated and distorted, and so to lose even that measure of truth 


which at first they had. Each group, since its insights are never 
challenged and corrected within the fellowship of love, and are 
never supplemented by the insights held separately by other 
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groups, tends to develop a rigidity of orthodoxy, not easily 


accessible to the creative movement of the Spirit of God "’. 

But while ** The Fullness of Christ ’’, like the other two reports, 
is wholly eirenic in spirit and lacks the blemish of defensiveness 
of *‘ The Catholicity of Protestantism ”’, and does not, like “‘ Catho- 
licity’’, attempt with over-confidence of success and fail to give a 
gcheral description of the opposite side of the Catholic-Protestant 
tension, yet it falls into another error, equally grave and probably 
more subtle. The method the authors adopt 1 is to put side by side 

protestant and catholic” “ insights"! which they believe 
should be complementary to each other. The assumption under- 
lying this is that they understand Catholicism and are in a position 
to say which of its “ insights "’ are to be preserved and which of 
its errors are to be abolished, but there is ample evidence in their 
report that they do not understand Catholicism. To take but 
two examples, they apparently think that Catholics are Pelagian, 
or,at least semi-Pelagian, and believe in justification by works, 


-—and it is equally clear that they do not understand at all the 


catholic doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. There may well be 


‘points of permanent value in their efforts towards an eirenicon, 


but it is premature. They have left out the necessary stage of 
themselves learning to describe Catholicism so accurately, that 
Catholics will accept their account as fair and accurate. They, 
no less than the authors of © The Catholicity of Protestantism ”’, 
need to attempt to do for Catholicism what * Catholicity’’ did 
for Protestantism and to undergo the discipline of having their 
false ideas of Catholicism corrected when they have made the 
attempt. . 

The first and biggest point that emerges from these three 

reports is that thé authors of all three suffer from the illusion 
that they understand the position of those from whom they differ 
a great deal better than in fact they do. 

The authors of ** The Catholicity of Protestantism "’ write But 
even out of the almost complete misreading, on the part of our 
fellow-Christians, of the life and devotion of the communions to 
which we belong, we draw fresh encouragement for a belief that 
a genuine understanding might be reached on many subjects 
handled in these pages '’. Do they recognize the possibility that 
their own view of the life and devotion of their fellow-Christians 
may be an equally complete misreading of them, and are they 
prepared to put the matter to the test, by attempting to give a 
general description of their view of C atholicism and to let this be 


scrutinized by Catholics, so that their misconceptions may be 


corrected? 
These three reports make it clear that a new technique of 


oecumenical discussion such as ** Catholicity ’’ hints at is needed, 
but that it demands more courage, humility and hard work than 


anything that has so far been attempted. 


> 


The arrogance of these criticizing reports, whose authors are 
scholars of much greater standing than myself, I have,referred to 
at the beginning, but I think a further point needs to be made at | 
this stage. Those on each side will in these reports see the mis- — 
understandings of their own points of view held by those on the 
other side, and will perhaps therefore be willing to recognize that 
there is a probability of a like misunderstanding on their part. 
But I, as a Catholic sharing very closely the theological outlook 
of the authors of “ C atholicity "’, could spot at first reading (and 
long before the other two reports were published), the inade- 
quacy of its treatment of Protestantism, and this despite the fact 
that I am sure some of the authors of “ Catholicity ’’ have read 


far more Protestant theology than I have. From this personal 


point I venture to deduce that bookish knowledge alone will not 
do, and that personal friendship is essential. It is perhaps not 
without significance that lam on terms of Christian-name intimacy 
with some of the authors of each of the three reports. 

It is tempting to go on to deal in detail with some of the theo- 
logical issues raised in the reports, where I feel that misuinder- 
standing is prevalent, and to shew how I think we might advance 
further towards reconciliation, but to do-so over the whole field 
_ of discussion would take far too much space and would probably 
cloud the effect of the chief point I have tned to make of the 
necessity of a new technique of discussion. | 

There is however one point which is | think worth touching 
upon, because it is not discussed in any of the reports and yet | 
believe underlies_most, if not all, of the points of disagreement. 
In * The Catholicity of Protestantism " the Church is more than 
once referred to as created by God, the same view of the Church 
as a creation is implicit throughout * The Fullness of Christ ’’. 
In * Catholicity "’ this view of the Church is wholly absent. All 
are of course agreed that the Church is not made by man, but the 
question as to whether the Church is or is not a creature has been 
hardly examined, by theologians on either side. 

The question is however fundamental..—It would be well if 
i co could ask themselves what sure warrant of Holy . 


Scripture there is for the belief that the Church is a new | 


creation. 


Galatians, v. 17 does not. appear to be patient of this inter--~ | 


pretation. For St. Paul’s teaching here is clearly not that the 

Church is a creature, but that as we are incorporated into Christ 
we each become a new creature, or * there is a new creation ”’, 
for we are restored to what we were created to be. 

The idea of the Church as a creature does not seem to fit in with 
the conception of the * vine and the branches "’ or the * Body of 
Christ ”’ 

Catholics might well ask themselves whether Protestant criti- 
cisms of the Catholic doctrines of the ministry, -priesthood, 
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absolution, authority and tradition are not in fact justified if the 


Church is a creature, hE it. is wholly on the human side of 


reality. 

It is perhaps worth noting that when I raised this in the alternate 
section | of the Amsterdam Assembly it was a continental Pro- 
testant Biblical scholar who on grounds of pure exegesis supported 
me in getting the phrase that the Church was created by God cut 
out of the Report. In the delegate section it was an Orthodox 
theologian who achieved the same result. 

Protestants rightly insist on the Church's subjection to, and 
dependence on, the Word of God who is her Head, but often this 
subjection and dependence is thought of as external as though 
the Church consisted simply of human beings. This however is 
to separate the Head from the Body, the Vine from the branches, 
the new humanity from the last Adam in whom alone it becomes 
new, the new Israel, from the one true Israelite. There is no 


Church without Christ and. He does not merely constitute or 


create her ‘‘ ab extra”’, on the contrary we become members of the 
Church by being incorporated into Him. We are Baptized into 
Christ, into His death and resurrection, and are’to reckon our- 
selves dead unto sin, but alive unto God in Christ Jesus. 

To regard the Church as purely creaturely, purely human, is to 


~ give it an autonomy, even if a dependent autonomy, which it does 


and can not have. “ 
The authors of ** The Fullness: of Chnst"’ would appear to 
agree, for they write of the nature of the Church“ . . . as primarily 


a personal fellowship of men with God and with each other in 
Christ, a fellowship which comes into being and grows as men 
respond in faith to the Gospel presented to them in word and 
sacrament 

( Incidentally it is unfortunate that in the first edition 
this crucial sentence on p. 81 was made unintelligible by 
a printer's error. The mistake has been corrected in later 
editions). 

It would seem cleat that a fellowship in which God is a partici- 
pant can not be purely creaturely. But in their next sentence 
they go on * this truth could be ‘safe ‘guarded by a definition of 
the visible Church such as that contained in Article XIX namely 
that it is “* a congregation of faithful men in the which the pure 
Word of God is preached, and the Sacraments be duly ministered 
according to Christ's ordinance in all those things that of necessity 
are requisite to the same "’. 

The Catholic is likely to deny the truth contained in article 
XIX but it does not seem to “ safeguard the truth ”’ the authors 
of * The Fullness of Christ '’ mentioned above, or indeed to be a 
definition that is relevant to Catholic-Protestant tension. It is 
patient of an almost infinite variety of interpretations, in accor- 
dance with what is meant by “ faithful men ’’, * the pure Word 
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of God’’ “ the sacraments ", “ duly administered according to 
Christ's ordinance ” and “ of necessity are requisite '’. Each of 
these phrases can be interpreted in several ways. W ithout even 
going into the Catholic-Protestant tension, the Plymouth Brethren 
could accept the article as readily as the authors of ‘* The Fullness 
of Christ ’’, but as the meanings they would attach to the com- 
ponent phrases are different theit mutual acceptance of the Article 
would lead precisely nowhere. 

The fact is that differences about the visible Church spring out 
of differences concerning the nature of the whole Church. 


We need to be much clearer about the relation of the visible. 
Church on earth to the blessed dead and to God, in Christ, before — 


we can find definitions of the Church visible which will help 
reunion discussions. 

The visible Church is like the visible part of an iceberg; a tiny 
fraction of the whole thing, and it is not a separate entity but of 
one piece with the whole Church. | 

The fact that the authors of ** The Fullness of Christ '’, after a 
highly significant sentence, can shoot off into a definition of the 
visible Church which evades the points at which differences about 


the visible Church arise and which happily covers all of them, | 


suggests that they have not really grasped where the real issues 
lie, but their phrase **. . . fellowship of men with God and with 
~ each other in Christ ’’ remains a highly encouraging one, and gives 
ground for hope that fuller study of the nature of the Church 

might lead to agreement that though the members of the Church 
are creatures and her visible institutions partake of the creaturely 
order, she herself is not, and * the visible Church "’ is not a separate 
created entity but a part of the whole Church. _ 


One point must serve as_an illustration of the importance of — 


this. There can be no contradiction between tradition and Holy 


Scripture, for the Word of God whose Body is the Church is the” 


same Word of God revealed in Holy Scripture (the same Spirit 
that guides the Church inspired the writers of Holy Scripture), the 
inspired Church in the definition of the Canon. The attempt 
however to subject the Church to Holy Scripture as an authority 
superior and external to her is not merely anachronistic- but 
involves an impossible view both of the Holy Spirit and of the 
Word of God. Neither the third nor the second persons of the 
Blessed Trinity can be subject to any external authority, and 
either the Holy Spirit is not in the Church and she is not the Body 
of Christ or she is not subject to the external authority of scrip- 
ture. But of course the Holy Spirit does not contradict Himself, 
and the Church ts subject to the Word of God which is her Head, 
and therefore nothing contrary to Holy Scripture can be any 
true part of her tradition. Further, as all things necessary for 
salvation were clearly available to the first generation of Christians, 
nothing new can be added to the original deposit of Faith as 
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necessary to salvation. As God does not contradict’ Himself the” 
tradition of the Church which depends on the Guidance of the 
Holy Spirit must always be consistent with itself. New elements 
in tradition then can only be explications or elucidations of 
what is already there. 

Clearly however neither the ministry nor the sacraments can 
be derived from Holy Scripture, for a ministry existed, and sacra- 
ments were celebrated, not_orily long before the Canon of the New 
Testament was defined, but before even a word of the New Testa- 
ment was written. | 

Needless to say there are references in the New Testament to 
both the ministry and the sacraments and it would be impossible 
for anything contrary to these references to be true ministries and 
‘sacraments of the Church, but these references were not con- 
Stitutive of either the ministry or the sacraments, which already 
existed. Nor is it to be expected that the New Testament writers 
should produce blue-prints for the future constitution of what was 
already there and had been handed down in the living tradition 
of the Church. The attempt to redraft liturgy and sacramental 
theology solely on the basis of the passing references in the New 
Testament to what was already present and well known in the life 
of the Church, is like trying to make an oak tree on the basis of 
references to oak in the works of the poets. The evangelists did 
not write their accounts of the Last Supper nor St. Paul his 
epistle to the Corinthians in order that in some future age men 
might frame therefrom a new and different liturgy of the Mass. 
It is true that in Liturgical development later it was necessary for 
such development to be consistent with the accounts in’ Holy 
Scripture, as they were themselves of course consistent with the 
already existent tradition of the Church. 

The respect paid to tradition, rightly understood, in no way_ 
detracts then from the importance of Holy Scripture, still less 
does it set the Church free from her utter dependence on the 
Word of God. But this dependence is not merely authorita- 
tive and external but constitutive and essential. There is 
no Church without Christ, and it is quite wrong to think of 
her members constituting the Church by themselves without 
Him. 


— The recurrent idea smnonant Protestants that the Church con- 


sists simply of Church people is I believe the biggest difference 
between them and Catholics. But is it really for them a point of 
faith, is it not rather a point which has not been adequately 
examined on either side? 

I will end with one other point concerning ‘the technique of 
oecumenical discussion. Reading these three reports makes me 
feel that we have probably exhausted for the time being the use-_ 
fulness of holding ‘ecumenical conferences which are “ all about 
everything "’ in the field of Reunion discussions. We need instead 
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a Series of unhurrie d conferences on restricted and specific ques- 
tions. 

It is hard for example to imagine that the misunderstandings 

about Justification could really survive a ten-day conference of 

Catholic and Protestant theologians that was contined to this one 
subject. Might we not move faster if we did not try to deal with 
everything at the same time? These three reports point a way 
forward precisely because they make it startlingly clear that we 
are not faced with clear cut issues which those on each side fully 
understand and about which they fundamentally difter, but issues 
about which there are misunderstandings combined with the 
illusion that they are in fact understood. 

This is not to say that there are no real ditterences, only 
misunderstandings, but it is to say that misunderstandings are 
inextricably mixed up with our differences, and at no point is it 
true to say we have reached full understanding and yet we difter, 


so there ts no path forward. 
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